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merous photographs of natives and scenery along the line of 
Captain Speke's route, from Zanzibar to Gondokoro; spears and 
shields, &c. 

The President having entered the Hall, with great difficulty- 
forced his way to the chair. He would not, he said, commence 
the proceedings until Captain Speke had been placed on his right 
hand, and Captain Grant on his left, which arrangement was 
effected with no little difficulty. 

In introducing Captains Speke and Grant, the President said : — ■ 
Gentlemen, we are now specially assembled (for our regular 
Session has terminated) to do honour to the two men who have 
accomplished the most remarkable geographical feat which has 
been performed in our time, and one which it has been the ambition 
of other nations to accomplish during all ages. The Council of this 
Society has the greater reason to be proud of this achievement, 
because it was by their exertions that the means were obtained to 
carry it out; and Her Majesty's Government and the Indian Go- 
vernment must also have a real gratification, in reflecting that they 
complied with the wishes of the geographers who organised the 
East African expedition, in furnishing the essential means of accom- 
plishing it. But, Gentlemen, whilst we may dwell with satisfaction 
on the encouragement we warmly offered, let us at once turn to the 
man without whose earlier as well as recent labours, this great 
feat could never have been brought about — I mean, of course, 
Captain Speke. In the year 1858, when serving with our former 
medallist, Burton, and when that eminent explorer lay sick at 
Kazeh, Captain Speke, having heard of this lake from Arab mer- 
chants, hastened to reach it, and finding that its southern extremity 
was on the high plateau-land, between 3000 and 4000 feet above the 
sea — (the land which forms, indeed, the watershed between North 
and South Africa in that meridian) — and finding also that the waters 
of this vast lake were fresh, he, then and there, after accurately 
determining the longitude of its southern end, was convinced that 
this body of water must be the great southernmost reservoir, out of 
which the White or Main Nile flowed at its northern end. It was 
for this great discovery that the Koyal Geographical Society awarded 
our founder's gold medal to Captain Speke. Though obliged to 
return to England with his leader, Captain Burton, Captain Speke 
held pertinaciously to his project ; and engaging his Indian brother 
officer, Captain Grant, to accompany him (an officer, let me say, 
who distinguished himself, and was severely wounded in the great 
Indian mutinies), and encouraged by this Society and the Govern- 
ment, he has gone and accomplished the great deed, and has fol- 
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lowed the Nile from its sources to its mouth. Gentlemen, it is not 
for me to recapitulate any portion of that abstract of vast labours 
gone through by Captains Speke and Grant, which I read to you 
at our anniversary. But I think it necessary to say that I now 
know that, in my anxiety to satisfy the desire of the public, there 
were omissions and errors in that Address. I know, for example, 
that I did not on that occasion do sufficient justice — and I am sorry 
for it — to able critical geographers, who had framed hypotheses, or 
had collated data from natives and other authorities, as to the 
probable source of the Nile; but I beg you to consider that I was 
then solely bent on developing, as well as I could, from the records 
sent home by Speke, the main features of the great actual and prac- 
tical survey which had been made by himself. As to the statements 
which are arising and will arise as to the dates of the old maps on 
which lakes were marked in the interior of Africa, and out of which 
the Nile is made to flow, they are not confined to the old (probably 
Portuguese) maps of the 16th century, of which I spoke, and which 
exist in the library of the Propaganda Pede in Eome. One Arabian 
map is now indeed cited, which is upwards of 1000 years old, in 
which one or more pieces of water occupy very nearly the position 
of the Victoria Nyanza of Speke. Not pretending to be able to 
decide upon who may have been the people who first were ac- 
quainted with such great interior waters, Captain Speke informs me 
that he believes the traders f i om Hindostan were probably anterior 
even to the Greeks in visiting this region. "When, however, we 
come to the latter, Captain Speke is of opinion that that great geo- 
grapher, Ptolemy, is the authority who first placed upon historical 
record the existence of African lakes under the Equator, out of 
which the Nile flowed. But age after age rolled on : traveller after 
traveller, from the days of the Eoman emperors to our time, endea- 
voured to ascend the Nile to its source, and all have failed. In our 
days, one Miani, a Venetian, who had lived many years in Egypt, is 
the person who got farthest southward in ascending from Egypt ; 
and he, not being an astronomical observer, thought, and has as- 
serted, that he had reached to the second degree of north latitude, 
where he cut his name upon a tree. He has even written to mo 
from Vienna what he calls a " protest" against the river of Speke 
being the true Nile. Speke, however, in passing south wards, deter- 
mined the latitude of that very tree, with Miani's name on it, to be 
3J° n. latitude ; and as Speke has traced the waters of the Nile from 
3° s. of the Equator, it follows that the Venetian was never within 
about 400 miles of the head waters of the Nile. As it would be im- 
possible, on this occasion, for Captain Speke to carry you along with 
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him on this long pilgrimage which he and his companion made from 
Zanzibar, on the east coast, to the central and equatorial kingdoms 
in which they were so long detained, he will now first read to you 
a brief sketch of the whole course of the great White Nile ; and will 
show you how vastly superior it is, not only in length, but also in 
volume and importance, to all the affluents which it receives from 
the east or from the west, including the great Blue Nile. Cavillers 
about the source of the Nile there are, I know, in abundance; and 
such persons will probably not even be satisfied by assuring them 
that Captain Speke himself does not talk of the source ; but he tells 
you that, whilst the southernmost end of the Lake Victoria Nyanza 
does not receive waters from the south, that great body is fed by 
numerous small streams which flow into it from the west and the 
east, as it extends northwards ; the great fact remaining, that the 
southernmost end of this lake is on the watershed between North 
and South Africa, and in 3i° s. latitude. Before I call on Captain 
Speke to read his communication on the Nile, I must acquaint my 
associates with the deep interest which our Patron the Queen and 
our Vice-Patron the Prince of Wales take in this discovery. "When, 
along with other Boyal Commissioners, I recently waited upon the 
Queen in the deserted building of the International Exhibition, Her 
Majesty was pleased to congratulate me most graciously upon this 
great geographical feat, and I feel certain from the kind and emphatic 
manner in which the Queen expressed herself on this, the first 
time on which Her Majesty had appeared after her sad bereavement, 
that she is truly proud in the reflection that two of her own gallant 
Indian officers should have succeeded in doing what the people of 
every European nation have failed to accomplish. Then as to our 
Vice-Patron, the Prince of Wales, I know that His Boyal Highness, 
who is himself a great traveller, and who loves our science, would 
have been here this evening had not a very special engagement 
prevented him ; but arrangements have, I am happy to say, been 
made by which His Boyal Highness will hear, to-morrow night, a 
lecture from Captain Speke, at the Boyal Institution. Whilst our 
own Boyal family recognises the importance of this great discovery, 
the King of Italy has taken the lead amongst foreign sovereigns in 
the expression of his desire to commemorate this great discovery, 
and has directed two gold medals to be struck in honour of our 
heroes of the Nile. One of them, or that which is destined for the 
leader, has arrived, and has on it the inscription, " Honor a Nile" 
I must here add that the letter of the Italian Minister, the Marquis 
d'Azeglio, which accompanies this appropriate reward, is such an 
elegant and apposite composition, that it is worthy of the country 
which reared a Columbus. Its tenour is as follows :-~ 



